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PEACE VIGIL MARKS 
SEPTEMBER 11 ANNIVERSARY 


Leaders from different faith groups 
on campus and in the community 
will join together in UVic’s Interfaith 
Chapel on Sept. 11 to mark the first 
anniversary of last years terrorist at¬ 
tacks in the United States. 

Individual prayers will be offered 
at half-hour intervals from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. At 7 p.m. UVic United 
Church chaplain Henri Lock will 
facilitate a discussion in the chapel 
on how members of the commu¬ 
nity can work in a practical man¬ 
ner toward peace, both as 


individuals and as groups. Mem¬ 
bers of the public are invited to 
both events. 

Faith groups represented include 
Bahai, Buddhist, Christian, Jewish 
Muslim and Wiccan. “We want to 
remember the events of September 
11, but this is a vigil for peace for 
all areas of conflict in the world,” 
says Capt. Stephen Cameron of the 
Salvation Army, a member of the 
vigil’s organizing committee. 

For more information call 
721-8338. 


University honours 
its best at new, combined 
awards event 


UVic has a lot to applaud. From 
alumni to educators, athletics to 
academics, the achievements are 
many. And this November, the uni¬ 
versity and the community will cel¬ 
ebrate them at the first annual 
Legacy Awards. 

UVic, the Alumni Association 
and the department of athletics and 
recreation are organizing the Nov. 4 
event, which will combine awards 
that had previously been presented 
on separate nights at various campus 
venues. This year, the special night 
takes place in the Crystal Ballroom 
at the Fairmont Empress Hotel. 

“The Legacy Awards are a way 
to honour alumni, professors and 
athletes in a unified and prestigious 
way,” says Don Jones, director of 
alumni affairs. “Holding the event 
off-campus and downtown is a way 
of saying were part of this commu¬ 
nity and that Victoria is invited to 
be proud of what UVic’s doing.” 

Presentation of the Alumni 
Award for Excellence in Teaching, 
the Distinguished Alumni Awards 
and the first inductions into the 


UVic Sports Hall of Fame will be 
feature events during the evening. 

“Graduates, educators and athletes 
have done great things,” says Jones, 
“and the Legacy Awards reflects on 
the quality of the institution and of 
the people associated with UVic.” 

Dr. David Lai, a geography pro¬ 
fessor who has taught at UVic for 
more than 34 years, will receive the 
Alumni Award for Excellence in 
Teaching. 

Canadian pianist Eve Egoyan will 
receive the Distinguished Alumna 
Award for her achievement in fine 
arts, while Dr. Erick Mohr, founder 
of CroMedical Global Inc., will be 
honoured with the Distinguished 
Alumnus award for leadership in 
business for his work in health care. 
Reverend Walter McLean, a former 
politician, Canadian diplomat and 
CUSO co-ordinator, will receive the 
Distinguished Alumnus Award for 
a lifetime of achievement. 

Lome Loomer, former Olym¬ 
pian and founder of UVic’s rowing 
program, will be inducted into the 
See AWARDS ... p. 2 


Welcome to UVic! 

Through plays, tours, workshops, concerts and barbeques, the 
orientation program helps new students find their bearings 



The Campus Issues Theatre cast hams it up. Clockwise from the top: Mike Werner, Chris Haynes, Achilleas Kasapi, 
Katharina Loschberger, Ryan Melsom, Amanda Lisman, Meghan de Souza, Leah Powell and Kimmie Robbie. 


by Joy Poliquin 

The first week of classes can be a struggle for students 
who are newcomers to UVic. There’s a new campus, 
new people, and often a new city to deal with. But 
what about the issues of homesickness, academic pres¬ 
sures, date rape, consensual sex, and drugs and alco¬ 
hol? 

Dr. Richard Stille, a sessional instructor with the 
theatre department and director of Campus Issues 
Theatre, says facing these topics through drama helps 
students sort things out. 

The theatre performed two shows earlier this week 
as part of new student orientation. Stille worked over 
the summer with his cast of nine student volunteers. 
The result of their brainstorming and improvisation 
is a play that deals with serious subjects like safe sex 
and substance abuse, without pointing fingers. 

“The idea of drugs and alcohol is big when you’re 
first away from home and everything is there in front 
of you,” says Stille. “And while your first year is an 


incredible adventure it also holds a certain amount of 
risk. Our play doesn’t lecture, but it reminds students 
to be careful in the choices they make.” 

In the past, the play has borrowed from the Rocky 
Horror Picture Show and reality TV shows. This year, 
the cast performed a play within a play in the tradi¬ 
tion of Waiting for Guffman , combining humour with 
serious subject matter. “We didn’t want to simply say 
‘Drugs are bad’ or ‘Don’t do it!”’ says Stille. “We wanted 
to make an impact.” 

In addition to the play, the new student orienta¬ 
tion program also features campus tours, workshops, 
concerts and coffeehouses, live entertainment and the 
president’s barbecue to help students get acquainted 
with each other and their new campus. 

“We tailored different events and sessions to pro¬ 
vide the best information and to focus on specific 
group needs,” says student affairs officer Sue Cor¬ 
ner. While all students participated in the president’s 
day of welcome on Sept. 3, other events targeted stu- 

See WELCOME ... p. 8 


CAMPUS EVACUATION PROVIDES OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN 


A brief but potentially serious inci¬ 
dent on campus Monday, Aug. 26 
proved to be a valuable learning 
opportunity for university admin¬ 
istrators, staff and emergency plan¬ 
ning personnel. 

The campus was partially evacu¬ 
ated late afternoon after a contrac¬ 
tor doing excavation work on the 
east side of campus ruptured a natu¬ 
ral gas line at 3:33 p.m. Campus 
security services assisted Saanich 
police and fire departments in 
blocking entrances to campus and 


evacuating the buildings closest to 
the leak. As a precautionary meas¬ 
ure, Saanich fire and police repre¬ 
sentatives extended the evacuation 
to the rest of campus. 

A crew from Centra Gas capped 
the line quickly, established that the 
levels of gas around buildings near 
the ruptured line did not pose a haz¬ 
ard, and 20 minutes after it was is¬ 
sued, the evacuation order was 
rescinded. By 4:30 p.m. traffic once 
again resumed around Ring Road. 

The incident itself consumed 27 


minutes from start to finish and was 
over before the campus evacuation 
could be completed. There were no 
injuries or property damage. 

The contractor was involved in 
soil testing work at the site of the 
proposed new student residences 
across Ring Road from the Elliott 
Building. 

Several debriefing meetings have 
been held on campus involving sen¬ 
ior administrators, emergency re¬ 
sponse personnel, local safety 
committee chairs and building 


emergency coordinators to review 
the evacuation and determine what 
can be learned about UVic’s emer¬ 
gency response and planning poli¬ 
cies and procedures. 

“A number of constructive sugges¬ 
tions were made during these ses¬ 
sions,” says Dean Goard, UVic’s 
emergency planner. “We learned that 
we have to improve how we commu¬ 
nicate with the campus community 
in an emergency. As we work on the 
suggestions that we’ve received we’ll 
involve the campus safety and local 


safety committees and communicate 
with the broader campus community 
through The Ring.” 

Goard says that the suggestions 
revolve around developing systems 
to make it easier to get clear and 
consistent information out quickly 
and simultaneously to all the 
buildings and emergency co¬ 
ordinators, the information re¬ 
quirements of different categories 
of emergencies, evacuation proce¬ 
dures and emergency supplies and 
identification. 
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A safer, smarter road to school 

After the success of its cycling traffic skills course during Bike to Work 
week in June, the UVic bicycle users committee (BUC) is sponsoring more 
day-long training sessions designed to improve cycling competence and 
comfort level in traffic. “Many people are riding bikes without really 
knowing the rules of the road and how they apply to bikes," says John 
Holland, BUC chair. "By taking this course they'll learn the three essential 
rules of cycling: to act visibly, safely and predictably." Even veteran cyclists 
can benefit, says Mary Sanseverino (computer science), who took the 
course in the spring just to show her support for the initiative. "I've been 
cycle commuting for 15 years; I certainly didn't feel like I needed the 
course," she says. "Imagine my surprise to find that I did! I corrected a 
number of bad habits, especially at intersections. But most importantly, I 
learned to cycle defensively and always make my intentions clear to 
drivers. This course improved my riding dramatically." The course will be 
offered on three separate Sundays—Sept. 22, Sept. 29 and Oct. 6—from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 116. Register 
online at <www.biketowork victoria.ca> or visit <web.uvic.ca/uvbikes> for 
more information. The course is free, but a refundable deposit is required 
to register. 

Continuing studies offers something 
for everyone 

Thinking of doing some mind-expansion this fall but not sure where to 
turn? Visit the division of continuing studies Open House on Tuesday, 

Sept. 10 to check out the range of courses being offered through its fall 
calendar. You could win a free Web development course or an adult 
education workshop. Meet course instructors and program directors and 
learn about classes, field trips, lectures and tours before you sign up. 
Representatives will also tell you about distance education programs 
where you can learn from home or office. Drop by Sweet Greens in the 
University Centre foyer from 4-7 p.m. on Sept. 10 to learn more about 
continuing studies' learning opportunities. Pick up a course calendar from 
the continuing studies office on the second floor of the University Centre 
or at libraries and recreation centres throughout the Greater Victoria area. 
For more information call continuing studies at 472-4747 or visit its Web 
site at <www.continuingstudies.uvic.ca>. 

Conference sets agenda for research on 
language and science literacy 

The future of language and science literacy and learning will be mapped 
out over four days this month (Sept. 12-15) by top international scholars 
meeting at Dunsmuir Lodge Executive Training and Conference Centre for 
a conference organized by Dr. Larry Yore (curriculum & instruction). Partic¬ 
ipants will share perspectives from the sciences, psychology, linguistics, 
language education and science education. Among the questions to be 
addressed include "What kind of literacy activities go on in science com¬ 
munities?" and "How do reading, writing, speaking and listening serve 
science learning and 'enculturation.'" The conference, which is funded by 
the U.S. National Science Foundation, UVic and Iowa State University, will 
result in production of a book and two special issues of international sci¬ 
ence education research journals, as well as an initiative to establish a for¬ 
mal network of cognitive studies in language literacy and science literacy. 

UVic researchers featured on CBC Radio 

UVic participants in the Canadian Families Project were featured in a 
recent two-part CBC Radio One "Ideas" documentary, "A Century of 
Children." Drs. Peter Baskerville, Lynne Marks, and Eric Sager (history) and 
Annalee Lepp (women's studies) were interviewed for the program. The 
documentary drew from the research done by the Canadian Families 
Project, a five-year, SSHRC-funded interdisciplinary research initiative 
based at UVic and involving 13 researchers at five Canadian universities. 
Drawing from an exhaustive analysis of the 1901 national census, the 
project explored the nature of Canadian families and produced findings 
that challenge the nostalgic ideal of the 'traditional' family. Baskerville and 
Sager are currently involved in the Canada Century Research Infrastructure 
(CCRI) project. Funded by the Canada Foundation for Innovation, the CCRI 
is a collaborative project involving seven universities, IBM and Statistics 
Canada to create public-use samples of the Canadian census from 1911 to 
1951 for researchers studying the country's development. 

Engineering team wins rookie award 
for smart submarine 

A team of UVic engineering students walked away with $500 US for 
"best rookie team" at the fifth annual International Autonomous Under¬ 
water Vehicle Competition in San Diego last month. The students built a 
task-specific autonomous underwater vehicle (AUV)—or smart subma¬ 
rine—that they named Antititanic. And because the UVic engineering 
program has mandatory co-op education, the team had the added 
challenge of making Antititanic while living in different cities half the 
time. AUVs are useful in missions that put humans at risk, in areas that 
are expensive to maintain human presence, and to perform tasks at 
speeds and accuracies that humans can't match. For more information 
about the project visit <www.engr.uvic.ca/~auv2002>. 

UVic commerce student part of trade mission 

Shona Sinclair, an 18-year-old UVic commerce student, was one of three 
B.C. students participating in the Junior Team Canada 2002 Trade Mission 
to the Republic of China and the Philippines last month. As the junior 
component of the Prime Minister's Team Canada, the three-week long 
program is dedicated to providing youth ages 16-25 with the skills, 
experience and knowledge necessary to become the new generation of 
business leaders. "This mission offers an incredible opportunity to learn 
about international trade as well as domestic businesses," said Sinclair 
before she left. J '\ look forward to sharing my experiences and market 
research with my sponsors and other students when I return." 



Liscomb with an 18th century porcelain punch bowl made in England but displaying intricate Chinese influences. 


Exhibit displays wide-ranging influence of Chinese culture 


From cheering on dragon boats to 
sipping tea from fine porcelain cups, 
Chinese culture is no longer con¬ 
fined to people of Chinese descent. 
The extent of Chinas influence on 
Japanese arts and on ceramic produc¬ 
tion around the world is being 
brought to colourful life in a new 
exhibit currently at the Maltwood 
Art Museum and Gallery. 

“China and Beyond: The 
Legacy of a Culture” runs until 
Dec. 24. Its stay will also spawn 
an afternoon symposium, a public 
lecture and an opportunity for lo¬ 
cal teachers to tap into the exhibit 
to enhance their curriculum. 

The exhibit is one of many 
projects supported by a major grant 
from the Social Sciences and Hu¬ 
manities Resarch Council’s new 
Community-University Research 
Alliance (CURA) program. UVic 
received the grant in partnership 
with the Royal B.C. Museum, the 
Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, the 
Heritage Society of B.C. and the 
B.C. Museums Association. The 
grant supports research that would 
not be fiscally possible otherwise, 
and provides undergraduate and 
graduate students with opportuni¬ 
ties to put their education to use. 

The project’s community part¬ 
ner, the Vancouver Museum, pro¬ 
vided “China and Beyond” with 
access to its rich collection of Chi¬ 
nese-influenced European porcelain 
as well as examples of Chinese ce¬ 
ramics, carried along trade routes 
into Southeast Asia. 

Following its run at the Malt¬ 
wood, the exhibit will move to the 
Vancouver Museum next year for a 
five-month stay. 

“Producing this exhibit will have 
a lasting impact on my classes,” says 
co-ordinator and history in art pro¬ 


UVic Sports Hall of Fame as a 
builder, as will the late Wally 
Milligan, who was the founding 
coach of the UVic’s men’s soccer 
team. Coach Ken Shields, who is 
known as the most successful coach 
in the history of Canadian univer¬ 
sity men’s basketball, will be in¬ 
ducted as a coach, as will Kathy 
Shields, who coached an unprec¬ 
edented eight CIS championship 


fessor Dr. Kathlyn Liscomb. “We 
normally don’t examine how trade 
influences art and gives it new 
meanings. I had the opportunity to 
see how art forms are interpreted 
differently when brought to differ¬ 
ent countries and societies.” 

Liscomb says that Europeans 
initially expended “enormous ef¬ 
fort” to replicate Chinese porcelain, 
turning out earthenware and soft- 
paste porcelain imitations before 
discovering the right combination 
of clay and ground stone fired at 
extremely high temperatures to pro¬ 
duce the delicate porcelain that 
jump-started an entire industry. 

A student initiative led to per¬ 
mission from a friend’s family to 
exhibit reproductions from their 
personal photo collection depicting 
life among the Chinese communi¬ 
ties of Victoria and Vancouver early 
in the last century. 

Liscomb has invited teachers of 
comparative civilization courses in 
capital region secondary schools to 
view the exhibit at a special weekend 
showing and use its objects to develop 
content for their curricula. “It’s a very 
challenging course and some of the 
teachers are new to teaching it, so 
they’ll also be able to use the viewing 
as a chance to meet each other and 
discuss their work,” she says. 

Liscomb is also hoping the teach¬ 
ers will encourage their students to 
attend. But even if they don’t, second¬ 
ary students will still be able to view 
the exhibit through its catalogue, a 
copy of which will be distributed to 
every public secondary school in B.C. 

A $12,500 gift from Dr. Po Ting 
Ip, a Vancouver resident who had a 
long career as an engineering scholar 
and investor in Hong Kong and 
China, made it possible to publish 
the catalogue. Ip is a past donor to 


women’s teams. Gareth Rees, a former 
UVic rugby player who led Canada 
into four World Cup tournaments, 
will be inducted as an athlete. 

The Legacy Awards will raise 
funds for student scholarships and 
athletics awards. Tickets are $100 
and are available online at <alumni. 
uvic.ca/legacyawards/>. Future Ring 
articles will feature more in-depth 
profiles of award recipients. 


UVic. China bestowed on him the 
title of Honorary Professor in rec¬ 
ognition of his esteemed career. Cop¬ 
ies of the calendar, written by 
Liscomb with assistance from history 
in art student Elizabeth Markus, are 
available for purchase at the 
Maltwood and the UVic Bookstore. 

Others wanting a more in-depth 
look at “China and Beyond” can at¬ 
tend an afternoon symposium on 
Sunday, Sept. 22 in the senate cham¬ 
bers (University Centre A180) from 
1-4 p.m. Four presenters, including 
Jan Stuart of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, will discuss various aspects of 
Chinese ceramics and their influence. 

Stuart will speak again at a 
Lansdowne lecture on Monday, Sept. 
23 discussing how the treatment of 
Chinese commemorative paintings as 
collector’s items has stripped away the 
personal significance they held for the 
family members of the portrayed in¬ 
dividuals. The lecture takes place at 
7:30 p.m. in room 215 of the Centre 
for Innovative Teaching. 
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One year later 

The struggle against terrorism must begin at its roots 


by Dr. Gordon Smith 

In the Centre for Global Studies, we work on the grow¬ 
ing interdependence in the world, and in particular 
how future events can be shaped to enhance our well¬ 
being, security and sustainability. In thinking about 
the attacks on the U.S. a year 
ago, it’s important to consider 
the impact of these terrorist 
acts on global security in the 
years ahead. 

It’s now absolutely clear that 
al Qaeda is a global terrorist 
movement with a breadth, ca¬ 
pacity and deadliness that far 
exceeds anything we’ve seen be¬ 
fore. The U.S. perceives itself 
(correctly) as being the princi¬ 
pal target. This leads to Ameri¬ 
cans feeling they must be 
prepared to defend themselves 
with whatever it takes. 

But there is no agreement 
within the U.S., much less 
amongst America’s allies, 
about whether a pre-emptive 
strike against Iraq is the best 
course of action. Apart from 
the near isolation in which the 
U.S. finds itself on this ques¬ 
tion, there are real doubts about the likelihood of such 
an attack succeeding. 

The U.S. is too focused on the direct manifesta¬ 
tions of the threat and not sufficiently on its roots. 
Without dealing with the roots of the current terror, 


it will be impossible to deal successfully with its mani¬ 
festation in al Qaeda. 

The world is paying a huge price for the failure to 
find peace, security and prosperity in the Middle East. 
Dependence on oil from that region has enormously 
influenced U.S. and, in different ways, European poli¬ 
cies. The democratic deficit is 
nowhere greater than in the 
Arab countries of the Middle 
§ East, with dramatic conse- 

m 

quences. 

The U.S. single-mindedness 
has become part of the prob¬ 
lem. It is significant that some 
of the first President Bush’s 
principal advisers have cau¬ 
tioned against an attack on Iraq 
(James Baker and Brent Scow- 
croft, to name two). 

Canada needs to play a 
stronger role in promoting 
peace through diplomatic 
means and, potentially, through 
the deployment of peace¬ 
keepers. It also needs to create 
employment through develop¬ 
ment assistance to help stabilize 
those countries where the only 
alternative to economic and po¬ 
litical dissatisfaction appears to 
be terrorism. This may seem far-fetched with no ap¬ 
parent end in sight to the violence in Palestine and Is¬ 
rael, but there is no alternative. 

Gordon Smith is director of UVics Centre for Global Studies. 
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Challenging tuition hike is top 
priority for new UVSS chair 


by Joy Poliquin 

Troy Sebastian never meant to get 
into politics. But the new chairper¬ 
son of the UVic Students’ Society has 
always been interested in changing 
the world. 

Sebastian, who is from the 
Ktunaxa nation and grew up on St. 
Mary’s reserve near Cranbrook, 
B.C., was exposed to activism at an 
early age. “My mom was a social 
worker and activist in the ’80s,” he 


says. “I was aware of the anti-nuclear 
war message and the women’s libera- 
tion movement, and I was like, 
‘Okay, that sounds right.’” 

When he transferred to UVic in 
the summer of 2000, he intended 
to focus on a degree in history and 
political science, but ended up in¬ 
volved in the political scene. Then 
last spring he ran for UVSS chair¬ 
person and won. “I’m not drawn to 
politics in terms of how it’s played,” 
he says. “What I’m drawn to is the 

Sebastian 


pursuit and hopefully the fulfilment 
of changing peoples’ minds.” 

He hopes to change a lot in the 
new school year. His priority list in¬ 
cludes participating in the univer¬ 
sity’s development through the 
campus plan and improving transit 
to campus. But foremost on his list 
is battling the tuition fee increase. 

“The one thing that’s driven me 
throughout my life has been the ques¬ 
tion of rights,” says Sebastian, “and 
the right to education isn’t negotiable. 
Anyone should be able to pursue an 
academic future. We’re cutting short 
the potential of the next generation 
if we’re not doing everything in our 
power to help students get to school. 
The government needs to realize that 
having a user fee for education is hin¬ 
dering our potential as a country.” 

Sebastian will put pressure on 
the university to demonstrate how 
tuition increases benefit students in 
the classroom. He understands the 
difficult decision the university had 
to make, but says increasing tuition 
isn’t going to cure the issues stu¬ 
dents face, such as wait lists, course 
offerings and lab equipment short¬ 
ages. “What this will do is make it 
30 per cent more difficult to pur¬ 
sue post-secondary education.” 

Sebastian encourages all students 
to come by the student union and 
access services provided by the UVSS. 

“Every student should recog¬ 
nize—that this is the beginning of 
a long journey for them. They have 
a right to be here, and they have 
the right to an education free of 
external influences and financial 
compromises.” 
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Beyond the mainstream 

Yes, universities have ventured into non-traditional areas of academic pursuit. That's what they're supposed to do. 


by Dr. Rennie Warburton 

HERE HAVE BEEN several editorial 
opinion pieces in the news media re¬ 
cently, expressing concerns about how 
universities are, and should be, run. For ex¬ 
ample, UVic professors Jim Cutt (public ad¬ 
ministration) and Bob Bedeski (political 
science) have alleged that sections of univer¬ 
sities have been taken over by “left-wing cul¬ 
tural hegemony” and propose that “the public” 
be involved in holding universities account¬ 
able for their use of government funds. 

Such adverse reactions typically come 
from those who belong to the privileged seg¬ 
ment of our society that controlled universi¬ 
ties and certified knowledge for centuries. 
However, as an older white-skinned man 
myself, after 37 years working at UVic, I see 
things differently and am deeply concerned 
about the implications of such analyses. 

Universities are part of society and there¬ 
fore influenced by streams of thought within 
it, most recently social movements like envi¬ 
ronmentalism, feminism, gay and lesbian 
activism, and anti-racism. Political correct¬ 
ness is used by many critics to condemn some 
of the academic developments influenced by 
these movements. 

This language entered public discourse fol¬ 
lowing a speech by then President George 
Bush senior in the early 1990s. The term pur¬ 
ports to describe a set of values, but its sar¬ 
castic overtones are part of an attempt to 
ridicule public discourse on issues of inequal¬ 
ity, abuse and oppression and to retain au¬ 
thority deeply rooted in unequal gender 
relations, heterosexuality and imperialism. 

One target of the critics has been the pro¬ 
gressive “soft” elements of new forms of so¬ 
cial science, which are seen as inferior to the 
so-called “hard” data of mainstream science. 


The opposition between soft/feminine and 
hard/masculine notions has been an impor¬ 
tant insight of feminist research. There is cer¬ 
tainly nothing soft about being raped or 
battered by a violent husband. Yet it is the 
failure of traditional social science to exam¬ 
ine critically and analytically experiences like 
wife-battering and covert racism that has con¬ 
vinced many of us that earlier research and 
thinking neglected significant human expe¬ 
riences and overlooked how knowledge was 
inseparable from the use of power. Serious 


study of the real-life experiences of women, 
racialized and sexual minorities and other dis¬ 
advantaged people has led many of us to adopt 
radical and progressive ideas which are help¬ 
ing to improve the quality of life for many. 

By opening the doors to diverse people 
and ideas, universities have enriched the in¬ 
tellectual and personal lives of students, fac¬ 
ulty and staff and strengthened the 
communities around them by educating citi¬ 
zens who think about things in ways 
unimagined in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The opening up of 
administrative positions 
to previously disadvan¬ 
taged groups is an im¬ 
portant step forward 
from the days when 
universities were largely 
a white middle-class 
mans world where the 
old school tie was worn 
with pride. And there 
are still ample opportu¬ 
nities for conservatives 
and mainstreamers to 
acquire research funds, 
publish their findings 
and teach about them. 

Universities are also 
important spaces within 
democracies where 
ideas and social and 
political criticism flow 
and contest against each 
other as specialists pur¬ 
sue knowledge of many 
kinds. In order to en¬ 
courage new kinds of 
knowledge universities 
must remain somewhat 
distanced from popular 


and state-controlled authority. 

Calls for controls by so-called “public” 
representatives would seriously threaten 
their important democratic role. How would 
these representatives be chosen? Consider, 
for example, the B.C. political situation in 
which swings in government could result in 
one regime insisting that universities focus 
on a particular type of education and re¬ 
search and three or five years later its suc¬ 
cessor calling for a shift into radically 
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In order to encourage new 
kinds of knowledge univer¬ 
sities must remain somewhat 
distanced from popular and 
state-controlled authority. 


different areas. Whether or not those pub¬ 
lic representatives would be government ap¬ 
pointees, the prospective consequences 
within universities would be chaotic. 

It is therefore highly dangerous to advo¬ 
cate that universities toe a line established by 
forces unknown. We cannot afford to risk 
granting control over the quest for knowl¬ 
edge to commercial or anti-intellectual inter¬ 
ests. The authoritarian implication of such 
proposals threatens the important contribu¬ 
tion universities make to the democratic proc¬ 
ess and to human well-being. 

Rennie Warburton is a faculty member in UVics 
department of sociology and co-author 0 /Voices 
for Change, a 1998 report on the learning , 
working and living environment for racial, eth¬ 
nic and cultural minorities at UVic. 





UVic graduates were among 25 recipients of the J. Armand Bombardier 
Internationalist Fellowships (JABIF), announced this summer. Karenjot 
Bhangoo (BA/political science, 1998 and MA/dispute resolution/sociology, 
2001) and Adrienne Kish (BSc/biology 2001) were selected from 658 
applicants to receive a $10,000 fellowship. The fellowships are awarded 
to Canadian students intending to study, research and work internationally 
to enhance cross-cultural understanding. This fall Bhangoo is attending 
George Mason University in Virginia where she's pursuing a PhD in conflict 
analysis and resolution. Kish is at the International Space University in France 
working on a master's in space science. 

Dr. Barbara McIntyre, former chair of the UVic theatre department, has 
won the Medallion and Citation for 2002 from the Children's Theatre 
Foundation of America. McIntyre, who retired from UVic in 1981, was a 
key figure in the development of UVic's theatre department. The Barbara 
McIntyre studio in the Phoenix Theatres Building is named in her honour. 
The award recognizes the international significance of her career in the 
fields of theatre and theatre education of children and youth. 

Two UVic graduate students are off to Ottawa to serve as parliamentary 
interns. Donna Mandeville (history) and Brock Pitawanakwat 

(indigenous governance) were among 10 students selected from across 
Canada to participate in the internship program. In addition to their work 
for MPs, interns complete an academic research project and may undertake 
some elements of comparative research to acquaint themselves with 
Canadian legislatures and foreign political systems. The program is sponsored 
by the Canadian Political Science Association. 

Former UVic student Neil Mark cycled from Vancouver to Toronto last 
month to raise awareness and funds for the Keith Provost Memorial 
Scholarship, which benefits acting students in UVic's theatre department. 
Provost, who died last year in a cycling accident, was a UVic theatre student 
from 1982 to 1985. Mark's ride will also benefit the CKNW Orphan's Fund. 

Two short stories submitted to the Journey Prize Anthology by The 
Malahat Review have been selected for publication in the 2002 issue. 
Leah Postman's "Being Famous" and Robert Mullen's "Alex the God" were 
originally published in The Malahat Review in 2001. The Journey Prize 
Anthology comprises a selection of short stories submitted by literary 
journals across Canada. McClelland & Stewart, who publishes the antho¬ 
logy, awards $2,000 per story to journals who submit winning entries. 


Engineering prof wins international 
graduate teacher award 



Bhargava 


Electrical and computer engineer¬ 
ing professor Dr. Vijay Bhargava 
has won the 2002 IEEE Gradu¬ 
ate Teaching Award from the In¬ 
stitute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers, the world’s largest 
technical professional society with 
more than 333,000 members in 
130 countries. 

The award cites Bhargava for 
“excellence in graduate teaching, 
curriculum development, and in¬ 
spirational research guidance of 
graduate students in the area of 
wireless communications.” The 
award consists of a bronze medal, 
a certificate and a $2,000 US 
honorarium. 

“I enjoy being with students 
and to be recognized for some¬ 
thing that you enjoy is very re¬ 
warding,” says Bhargava. “I give 
my students complete freedom 
and learn alongside with them. I 
feel it’s important that students fa¬ 
cilitate their own way through re¬ 
search and I’ve learned a great deal 
from my past and present stu¬ 
dents.” 

Bhargava joined UVic in 1984, 
and helped develop and nurture 
the graduate program in the newly 
established department of electri¬ 
cal and computer engineering. 


Prior to that he held 
regular and visiting ap¬ 
pointments at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Uni¬ 
versity of Waterloo, 
Concordia University, 
and the Ecole Polytech¬ 
nique in Montreal. 

Bhargava currently 
holds a Canada Research 
Chair in wireless com¬ 
munications, which pro¬ 
vides research funding of 
$200,000 per year for 
seven years. Along with 
the chair, Bhargava re¬ 
ceived funding from the 
National Sciences and 
Engineering Research 
Council to add five more 
graduate students to his research 
team. 

One of Bhargava’s former 
graduate students is Dr. Aaron 
Gulliver, who went on to work at 
Carleton University and the Uni¬ 
versity of Canterbury and who 
now works as a professor of elec¬ 
trical engineering at UVic. 

“Vijay’s lab is one of the most 
productive in the world in the area 
of wireless communications,” says 
Gulliver. “He’s a great mentor and 
inspiration to his students and 


provides an environment in his 
lab that nurtures their research in¬ 
terests. He genuinely cares about 
the welfare of every student he 
comes in contact with.” 

During his 28-year career, 
Bhargava has supervised 17 PhD 
theses and 33 master’s theses. 
Seven of his graduate students are 
now faculty members at Canadian 
and U.S. universities and several 
have gone on to become research¬ 
ers and leaders in industry and 
government agencies. 
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Service with a smile, but not necessarily for the worker 


Personal service work may make 
customers feel satisfied, but how 
does it affect workers’ health? 

That’s what UVic researchers in¬ 
tend to find out in a three-year Vic¬ 
toria study funded by the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research. 

“The study will focus on the 
health and access to health services 
of workers in three groups of per¬ 
sonal service occupations—hairstyl¬ 
ists, sex workers, and waiters and 
bartenders,” says UVic sociology 


professor Cecilia Benoit. “Though 
these occupations are different in 
many respects beyond the obvious 
difference in the service they de¬ 
liver, workers in each group are nev¬ 
ertheless similar in important ways 
that allow analysis of the determi¬ 
nants of workers’ health” 

Most workers in these three 
groups are women and tend to have 
low levels of both formal education 
and annual income, says Benoit. 
The work involves managing cus¬ 


tomers’ feelings about the service 
they’re receiving while sometimes 
hiding or disguising their own emo¬ 
tions. And the work requirements 
are seldom clearly stated, yet there’s 
little autonomy for the worker. 

“These working conditions are 
associated with high levels of job 
stress and health problems such as 
chronic pain, coronary problems 
and depression,” notes Benoit. 

Marginalized Occupations Work, 
Health and Access to Services will test 


three main hypotheses: that varia¬ 
tions in working conditions, such 
as degrees of alienation, isolation 
and work autonomy, affect 
marginalized workers’ ability to 
avoid unhealthy working condi¬ 
tions and reduces access to health 
services; that these conditions re¬ 
duce daily and long-term health 
and well-being; and that, compared 
to other marginalized occupations, 
the high level of stigma experienced 
by sex workers leaves them especially 


vulnerable to job stress and injury 
and subject to unique difficulties in 
accessing health and other services. 

Benoit and her co-investiga¬ 
tors—Drs. Mikael Jansson and 
Bonnie Leadbeater (both from 
UVic), and Bill McCarthy (Univer¬ 
sity of California at Davis)—will 
follow 300 workers over a two-year 
period. The $201,847 study begins 
this month. 

For a Viewpoint related to this study 
see below. 


viewpom 


We all deserve access to good health care, 
no matter what our occupation 

by Dr. Cecilia Benoit, Dr. Mikael Jansson, 

Dr. Bonnie Leadbeater and Dr. Bill McCarthy 



Benoit 


INCE FIRST ANNOUNCING our 
study on the health and access to 
health services by three groups of 
personal services occupations there has been 
news coverage, a Times Colonist editorial 
and a published commentary by the secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the Cosmetologists’ Asso¬ 
ciation of B.C., suggesting the study draws 
dubious and unfair comparisons between 
sex workers, food and beverage workers, 
and hairstylists. 

The editorial stated that drawing atten¬ 
tion to the similarities shared by these work¬ 
ers is like lumping together surgeons and 
butchers, drug dealers and pharmacists or 
motorcycle cops and members of the Hell’s 

-ct- 

The continued 
stigmatization of sex work¬ 
ers as marginal members of 
society must end if they are 
to have access to the same 
services offered unquestion- 
ingly to others. 

Angels. It claims our study delivers the 
“casual insult of lumping hard-working, 
law-abiding waitresses and hairstylists with 
sex workers. 

This kind of reaction exemplifies why a 
study such as ours is needed. The contin¬ 
ued stigmatization of sex workers as mar¬ 
ginal members of society, not worthy of the 
same legal and medical protection as other 
workers, must end if they are to have ac¬ 
cess to the same services offered unques- 
tioningly to others. A study such as ours 
can provide a much-needed, objective ex¬ 
amination of a group of workers as mem¬ 
bers of the workforce. 

Given that workers in all three groups 
in our study have, on average, similar lev¬ 
els of education and income and experi¬ 
ence some of the same workplace stresses 
and conditions, the stigmatization of sex 


workers is, indeed, the dramatic difference 
that sets them apart. 

The common threads that the three 
groups share form the basis for our research. 
These occupations are often low-paying, 
provide little autonomy, and require work¬ 
ers to manage customers’ feelings about the 
service they receive while sometimes hid¬ 
ing or disguising their own emotions. 

Although hairstylists and food service 
workers have the option of taking formal 


training, the available 1995 data on Cana¬ 
dian workers reports their average annual 
income is still much lower than the national 
average—similar to the median income of 
sex workers in Victoria (about $18,000). 
The other outstanding similarity between 
the three groups is that between 75 to 80 
per cent of them are female. 

But it’s not only the similarities among 
these groups of workers that are important 
to this study. The differences among them 


allow us to address important questions 
about the health costs of these occupations 
not only to the individuals who work in 
them, but to the taxpayer as well. The study 
will allow us to make recommendations 
about the prevention of health problems and 
ways of increasing early and humane access 
to services for stigmatized workers and their 
children and others in service-related jobs 
who, while accepted by society, also fre¬ 
quently lack influence. 

Our study is asking some basic ques¬ 
tions: Do differences in working condi¬ 
tions affect workers’ health? Do differences 
in working conditions affect access to 
health services for workers and their chil¬ 
dren? And do occupations with a high level 
of stigma, such as sex trade work, leave 
workers and their children especially vul¬ 
nerable to health problems and subject to 
unique difficulties in accessing health and 
other services? 

We could have chosen to exclude sex 
workers from our study, but that would just 
perpetuate the stigmatization that has fol¬ 
lowed them for centuries—even while suc¬ 
cessive societies have continued to generate 
plenty of consumers for their services. We 
chose to include sex workers because they 
count, because their children count and be¬ 
cause the impact of their work on them is 
similar to that on employees in more ac¬ 
cepted occupations. 

This study has potential benefits for 
workers in all three occupational groups. 
It promises to shed light on their work situ¬ 
ations, and present them with an opportu¬ 
nity to voice their health concerns and their 
difficulties in seeking health services. The 
study also has potential benefits to taxpay¬ 
ers in producing knowledge that could be 
useful in reducing the costs of chronic and 
untreated emotional and physical illnesses 
among workers in all these occupations. 

UVic sociologist Dr. Cecilia Benoit is princi¬ 
pal investigator of the research project, 
Marginalized Populations’ Work, Health 
and Access to Services. Drs. MikaelJansson, 
Bonnie Leadbeater and Bill McCarthy are 
her co-investigators. 



Opinions expressed in Viewpoint columns are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect 
those of The Ring or the University of Victoria. The Ring welcomes your views on Viewpoint 
articles, or any other issue of interest to the UVic community. Submissions for Viewpoint or Letters 
to the Editor can be sent to the editor, UVic communications services, Sedgewick Cl49, fax 

721-8955, or e-mail: vshore@uvic.ca. 
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UVic leads national study 
on fall prevention 


by Maria Lironi 

UVic is receiving $200,000 from 
Health Canada’s Population 
Health Fund to conduct a two-year 
national study on fall prevention 
among the elderly in long-term 
care settings. 

Falls are the most frequent cause 
of injury-related hospitalization 
and account for a majority of in¬ 
jury-related deaths among Cana¬ 
dian seniors. As Canada’s senior 
population continues to grow, it is 
expected that the incidence of falls 
and fall-related injuries and the 
associated costs will increase ac¬ 
cordingly. The goal of this project 
is to reduce falls and related inju¬ 
ries among residents of long-term 
care facilities in pilot sites in B.C., 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 

Drs. Vicky Scott and Elaine 
Gallagher, who lead the adult in¬ 
jury management network in 
UVic’s Centre on Aging, are recog¬ 
nized leaders in the field of falls and 
fall-related injury prevention 
among older people. They’ll be di¬ 
recting the 22-month study. 

Project partners include the 
B.C. Injury Research and Preven¬ 
tion Unit, the Institute on Health 
of the Elderly at the University of 


Ottawa, and the School of Nutri¬ 
tion and Dietetics at Acadia Uni¬ 
versity. 

“Seniors are falling every day and 
they’re hurting themselves,” says 
Scott, “and little is being done to 
stop them from falling. We need to 
know more about best practices for 
prevention. That’s why this study 
is a good start.” 

On average, half of all nursing 
home residents will fall at least once 
each year and over 10 per cent of 
these will result in serious injuries, 
including up to five per cent result¬ 
ing in fractured bones. Causes of 
these falls reflect a combination of 
factors, many of which can be re¬ 
duced or eliminated. 

“This study follows on the 
heels of a pilot study carried out 
at Oak Bay Lodge in Victoria, 
where the rate of falls is far higher 
than among community-dwelling 
seniors,” says Gallagher. “Even 
though we now know many of the 
causes of falls, it’s a challenge to 
create interventions that will re¬ 
duce their frequency or severity. 
This study will enable us to test 
some innovative approaches and 
add to the body of knowledge 
concerning prevention. It’s an ex¬ 
citing opportunity.” 


Eight grads win prime 
minister's teaching awards 



UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 
ORTHOPAEDIC & SPORTS 
PHYSIOTHERAPY 

is available on campus for one and all. 

Students, staff, faculty, and families are all welcome. 

A fully equipped clinic and friendly and highly qualified staff is prepared 
to meet the goals of your recovery from sports or orthopaedic injuries. 

Come and see us or call to book an appointment. 

Room 142 - Ian Stewart Complex 472-4057 



Graduates of UVic’s faculties of 
education and fine arts are a major 
presence in this year’s Prime Min¬ 
ister’s Awards for Teaching Excel¬ 
lence. 

Two of the 19 national certifi¬ 
cates of excellence and five of the 
53 local certificates of achievement 
go to UVic grads. Two UVic grads 
share one of the certificates of 
achievement. 

UVic grads receiving the certifi¬ 
cate of excellence are: Bradley 
Talbot, MEd ’83, who teaches 
Grades 10-12 science, environ¬ 
mental science, biology, chemistry, 
and career preparation at Rutland 
Senior Secondary in Kelowna; and 
Lee Curtis, MEd (counselling) ’93, 
who teaches Grades 8 and 9 math, 
English, science, physical educa¬ 
tion, social science, keyboarding, 
art, and career preparation at the 


Langford Alternative Education 
Program in Langford. 

UVic grads receiving the certifi¬ 
cate of achievement are: Stephen 
Cox, DipEd ’76, who teaches 
Grades 11 and 12 math and cal¬ 
culus at Shawnigan Lake School; 
Dan Craven, BMus ’94, and Dave 
Stewart, BEd ’80, MEd ’86 (mu¬ 
sic education), who teach Grades 

9- 12 music at Kwalikum Second¬ 
ary in Qualicum Beach; David 
Flello, MMus ’88, who teaches 
Grades 8-12 music and outdoor 
education at Esquimalt Commu¬ 
nity School; Rebecca Rogers, BEd 
’87, who teaches Grade 1 at Shan¬ 
non Lake Elementary in Kelowna; 
and Lesley Sisler, MA (curriculum 
studies) ’83, who teaches Grades 

10- 12 French, women’s studies 
and world issues at the University 
of Winnipeg. 



RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
September 2002 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, UVic 
Board of Pension 
Trustees 



J. Mark Gouws, 

CFP, CLU, ChFC 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 

Age 55_60_65_69_71_75_80_ 

‘Minimum Payout $119 $139 $167 $198 $308 $327 $365 

Total Payout to Age 100 $154,436 $130,078 $110,211 $96,983 $90,467 $83,053 $73,757 

Accelerated Payout: Income over 5 years $934 Total 5 year payout — ^ $56,040 

Income over 10 years $541 ^ Total 10 year payout $64,920 

Income over 15 years $397 Total 15 year payout $71,460 

‘Based on best current guaranteed rate of 5.50%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments are available. 


Life Annuities: 

Age 

55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

Male: 

... payments cease at death 

$310 

$337 

$376 

$427 

$454 

$515 

$626 

...10 years guaranteed 

$305 

$329 

$357 

$389 

$403 

$430 

$473 

Female: 

... payments cease at death 

$290 

$311 

$343 

$378 

$400 

$446 

$530 

... 10 years guaranteed 

$288 

$306 

$332 

$359 

$373 

$406 

$443 

Joint Life: lOyrs guaranteed 

$271 

$286 

$306 

$326 

$339 

$369 

$425 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of 
"Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please phone or write: 402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W 1G2 
phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD ... building better retirement incomes since 1974 


letter 


Thanks for a record-breaking year 

I’m writing on behalf of the Bike To Work Society to thank the 
entire university community for its enthusiastic participation in 
Bike To WorkWeek 2002. UVic staffers, students and profs set the 
pace for a record-breaking year, helping BTWW grow to 304 teams 
and more than 3,500 cyclists region-wide. 

If you were one of the 400-plus UVic team members who tried 
cycling to campus, you may want to hone your technique and build 
your confidence by taking our one-day commuter traffic skills 
course. It will change the way you cycle and the way you feel about 
cycling in traffic! We’re holding the course at UVic this fall— 
details and enrolment are available online at <www.biketowork 
victoria. ca>. 

Thanks to everyone again for the incredible support. We’re al¬ 
ready looking forward to next year. 

David Cubberley 
BTWS President 
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Ethnobotanist wins Canada's top plant science award 


UVic environmental studies profes¬ 
sor Dr. Nancy Turner has won 
Canadas highest botany award for 
her contributions to Canadian 
ethnobotany. 

The Lawson Medal is the Ca¬ 
nadian Botanical Association’s 
(CBA) most prestigious honour 
and is awarded to recognize a life¬ 
time of achievement in plant sci¬ 
ences. It’s named after George 
Lawson, who is regarded as Cana¬ 
da’s first professional botanist. 

Turner is a leader in the field 


of plant knowledge and tradi¬ 
tional plant use by First Nations 
in western North America. Her 
work with communities in the 
documentation and, in some 
cases, rediscovery of their cultural 
heritage has helped to formulate 
and develop major public policy 
decisions on land use and eco¬ 
nomic development issues. 

“During more than 30 years of 
research, Dr. Turner has become 
internationally recognized as 
Canada’s foremost ethnobotanist,” 


says CBA past president Joe 
Gerrath. “Her research on the clas¬ 
sification systems of plants by First 
Nations peoples and on the uses 
made of various plants by these 
peoples has ensured that this 
knowledge will not be lost.” 

“Even though we’re all so de¬ 
pendent on plants we often take 
them for granted,” says Turner. 
“But plants are vital to our cul¬ 
ture and our survival. The Lawson 
Medal recognizes the rich knowl¬ 
edge of plants that is embedded 


Study aims to help 
seniors be safer drivers 


by Maria Lironi 

Seniors are the fastest-growing 
segment of the driving popula¬ 
tion. Over the next two decades 
the number of seniors on the road 
will double, which means more 
and more road accidents will in¬ 
volve older drivers. In an effort to 
help local seniors drive safely, the 
CRD is asking them to examine 
their driving skills. 

That’s why, as part of a four- 
month study partially funded by 
the CRD, Dr. Holly Tuokko and 
her research team in UVic’s cen¬ 
tre on aging spent the summer ad¬ 
ministering a questionnaire and 
an information program to peo¬ 
ple aged 53 and above, most of 
whom live in Sidney. Of the CRD 


communities, Sidney has the larg¬ 
est percentage of seniors at 33 per 
cent of its population. 

The Older And Wiser Driver al¬ 
lows respondents to self-evaluate 
their driving skills by responding to 
statements like: “I signal and check 
to the rear when I change lanes” and 
“Intersections bother me because 
there is so much to watch for from 
all directions.” 

After they’ve completed the 
questionnaire, the seniors discuss 
driving issues related to the survey 
with one of the researchers. A high 
score may indicate the need for a 
driver refresher course or a medical 
examination. 

Studies like this are essential be¬ 
cause when it comes to deciding 
when it’s time to stop driving—well, 


that’s not something people plan for 
or like to talk about. Once the topic 
is raised, however, senior drivers can 
ask for the help they need. They can 
also take steps to improve their driv¬ 
ing skills, if necessary. 

Preliminary results show that 
while some drivers said they 
wouldn’t change their behaviour, 
most of the respondents said that 
they would talk to a doctor about 
their medical issues and refer other 
seniors to the study. The majority 
of seniors interviewed also said that 
participating in the study would 
help them to discuss the issue with 
their families and friends. 

The $11, 000 study is funded by 
the Capital Regional District Traffic 
Safety Commission and a UVic in¬ 
ternal faculty research grant. 


in people’s cultures and that this 
is an important area of research. 

“I’m extremely honoured by this 
award, and I’m proud that the knowl¬ 
edge of indigenous peoples is being 
recognized through it. I would like 
to think that they’re receiving this 
award, collectively, through their own 
expertise, wisdom and generosity.” 

Turner’s many honours include 
the Richard Evans Schultes Award 


(1997) from the U.S.-based Heal¬ 
ing Forest Conservancy, the Or¬ 
der of B.C. (1999) and election 
to the Royal Society of Canada 
(1999). In 2000, she was named 
one of the Top 10 Thinkers of 
B.C. by the Vancouver Sun. This 
past April, Turner was named Aca¬ 
demic of the Year for 2002 by the 
Confederation of University Fac¬ 
ulty Associations of B.C. 


in memoriam 


Dr. David Moyer, a long-time member of the anthropology depart¬ 
ment, died at his home on July 13. Born in Montreal and educated at 
Franklin & Marshall College, Harvard, and Universiteit Leiden in the 
Netherlands, David came to UVic in 1977 where he made valuable 
contributions to the department and the university community as a 
teacher, scholar and administrator before health problems, largely 
related to increasingly poor hearing, forced him to go on long-term 
disability leave. 

David did ethnographic field research among the Canadian Inuit and 
in the Netherlands, and worked extensively with Malay legal texts from 
Indonesia. His major research areas were comparative law and 
structural and symbolic anthropology. His intellectual interests were 
wide-ranging and he was an engaging conversationalist on numerous 
anthropological, historical and literary topics. As an anthropologist, he 
was remarkable for his interest and skill in both literary and quantitative 
approaches to our understanding of what it is to be human. 

From his undergraduate years onward, David was concerned with 
and active in the support of human rights. While living in Victoria, the 
primary focus of his activities in this area was on behalf of those with 
physical disabilities, particularly students. 

Although he was in poor health in recent years, David remained a 
vital, ebullient personality with a zest for life. His sudden death at the 
age of 56 came as a shock to us all. He is greatly missed. David is 
survived by his wife, Gretchen (linguistics), and his sons, Colin and Ian, 
both UVic graduates. Those who wish to honour David's memory are 
asked to send donations to the UVic Society for Students with a 
Disability, do the UVic development office. 

The above tribute was written by Dr. Leland Donald, a friend and 
colleague. 
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Oct 27 

Soccer-w 

Oct 27 


N G GAMES 

Castaway Wanderers Wallace Field 3 pm 

Calgary - Exhibition Centennial Stadium 12 pm 

Regina Centennial Stadium 6 pm 

UBC Wallace Field TBA 

UBC Centennial Stadium 4 pm 

UBC Centennial Stadium 2 pm 

Lethbridge Centennial Stadium 8 pm 

Lethbridge Centennial Stadium 6 pm 

Calgary Centennial Stadium 2 pm 

Calgary Centennial Stadium 12 pm 

Burnaby Wallace Field TBA 

Alumni - Exhibition McKinnon Gym 7 pm 

Vikes Invitational Beacon Flill Park TBA 

Trinity Western Centennial Stadium 2 pm 

Trinity Western Centennial Stadium 12 pm 

Ravens Wallace Field 3 pm 

Saskatchewan Centennial Stadium 8 pm 

Saskatchewan Centennial Stadium 6 pm 

Alberta - Exhibition McKinnon Gym 7 pm 

Alberta - Exhibition McKinnon Gym 7 pm 

Head of The Gorge Gorge Waterway TBA 

Head of The Gorge Gorge Waterway 
McMaster - Exhibition McKinnon Gym 7 pm 

Head of The Elk Elk Lake, Victoria TBA 

Head of The Elk Elk Lake, Victoria TBA 

Alberta Centennial Stadium 2 pm 

University of Alberta Centennial Stadium 12 pm 


UVic students get in FREE to all Vikes 
regular season home games.twiihavaiidstudentcard? 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Thursday, Sept. 5 

Fundraiser: The OURSAC Trash and 
Treasure Sale (Sept. 5-6) 10a.m- 
4 p.m. A fundraiser for the Open 
UVic Resource Sexual Assault 
Centre. Student Union Bldg, 
Michele Pujol room. 

Wednesday, Sept. 11 

Peace Vigil 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. To mark 
the first anniversary of 9/11: 
individual prayers offered at half- 
hour intervals. UVic Interfaith 
Chapel. 

Peace Vigil Dialogue 7 p.m. A dis¬ 
cussion of how the community can 


lassiffieds 


LUXURY condominium wanted 

for September 2003. Buying before¬ 
hand or renting. Visiting Victoria mid- 
October for month. Sam Revusky, 5440 
Baltimore Drive, # 172, La Mesa, 
California, 91942. 

Classified ad rates are $20 for up to 
25 words and $ 1 for each addi¬ 
tional word. For more information, 
please call 721-7636. 


work together for peace. UVic 
Interfaith Chapel. 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. What's 
Real? Catherine Belsey, Cardiff 
Univ., Wales. Strong Bldg., room 
018. 


Sunday, Sept. 15 

Welcoming Mass and BBQ 4 p.m. 
University community invited. 
Holy Cross Catholic Parish, 4049 
Gordon Head Rd. 


Thursday, Sept. 12 

Lansdowne Lecture 1 p.m. The 
Postmodern Sublime and the Lacanian 
Real. Catherine Belsey, Cardiff Univ., 
Wales. MacLaurin Bldg., room D283. 

Voluntary Simplicity, Deep Ecology 
Discussion Circles Sign-up Meeting 4- 

5 p.m. Grad Centre, room 108. 

or e-mail Henri Lock at 
<hlock@uvic.ca>. 


Friday, Sept. 13 

FridayMusic 12:30 p.m. School of 
music students in a program for 
various instruments. MacLaurin 
Bldg., Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 


VICTORIA 

DANCE 

SERIES 

www VictoriaDanceSeries.com 




Z 


IfcrCi 


BALLET BRITISH 

SEPTEMBER 27/28, 2002 * * 

NOVEMBER 8/9, 2002 

ROYAL WINNIPEG B aJk'W'' 
with orchestra 7 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY JBr. 

FEBRUARY 25/26, 2003 jf Jf 

LA LA LA HUMAN SlML 

MARCH 19/20, 2003 

LES GRANDS BALLETS CANADIENS 

APRIL 8/9, 2003 


5-Show Subscriptions from as low as $123 
NOW ON SALE 

Substantial savings, assured seats, and more! 
McPherson Box Office 386-61 21 




Times-7’Colonist 





Tuesday, Sept. 17 

CEOR Seminar 3:30 p.m. Closing of 
the Indonesian Seaway as both the 
'Missing Link Between Pacific and 
East African Climates and a Trigger 
for the Ice Ages. Dr. Molnar, Univ. 
of Colorado. Elliott Bldg., room 
061. 


Wednesday, Sept. 18 

Lecture 4 p.m. The Politics of Poverty: 
the “ True ” and "False. " Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 110. 

Second-Language Workshop and 
Seminar Series 4:30-6 p.m. Working 
With Beginning Language Learners. 
Todd Kitzler, ICA. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A215. 


Thursday, Sept. 19 

Lansdowne Lecture 12:30 p.m. The 
Art of Masks. Melody Anderson, 
maskmaker/designer. Phoenix 
Theatres. 721-7992 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Climate Change , Uplifi of Mountain 
RangeSy and Evolution of Humans: 
Which is the Chicken , Which the Egg, 
and Which the Red Herring? Dr. 
Peter Molnar, Univ. of Colorado. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 105. 

Faculty Recital 8 p.m. Beethoven 
and the Guitar. Anne Elliott- 
Goldschmid, violin; Janna Hood, 
viola; Lanny Pollet, flute; Alexander 
Dunn, guitar. MacLaurin Bldg., 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
(Admission $12/8) 


At the Galleries 

Visit the Maltwood Art Museum & Gallery or McPherson Library 
Gallery at <www.maltwood.uvic.ca> Info: 

Larger Than Life: Underwater Photography (until Sept. 27) by Mike 
Wetklo. McPherson Gallery. 

China and Beyond: The Legacy of a Culture (Sept. 3-Dec. 24) An 
educational exhibition featuring art objects from the Vancouver 
Museum, the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, the Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery, and private collections in B.C. Maltwood 
Gallery. 

Labyrynth Project (until Sept. 20) Seven circuit rope labyrinth 
located on the green between the fountain and MacLaurin Bldg. 


UVSS WEEKS OF WELCOME 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

All events are at the UVic Student Union Building (SUB), 
info: 721-8369 


Friday, Sept 0 

Corn and Music Festival 1-5 

beverage gardens, 
BBQ, free com. Free laser mg, 

; j£^it|^C0L0GY Hikes 11 a.m.- 
I p.m. & 2-4 p.m. Hikes begin 
it Ae Forest Biology Green- 
boose* located m forking lot l 
off Ring Road. Sign tip sheets are 
intbeUVSS Resource Centre in 
tteSUBaiidat AeWSP table 
at fiarchfoL §§p 

FREE MIDNIGHT MOVIE (Sept 6 & 
7) at Cinecenta: Something 
About Mary. 


S*H*Lm**htyOOB$AC 

Felidtas, 

Thursday, Sept. 19 

Art Show Urban Art Show. See 
the paint fly, and die vinyl spin 
graffiti art on the spot, Djs and 
breakdancing. 

Friday, Sept. 20 

Jazz and Martini Night Live jazz 
with The Tiger Lily Trio. Drink 

Friday, Sept. 27 


9 a,m,-4 p,m* 


DA " <S ' P ';, U « 9 p.m. sOSS Malopk 

an ourse nion ays $ ounc j Stages, Live bands and 

ST- Collective, Kia Kadiri, Pacific 

Saturday, Sept. 14 Frontal System, B. Carmichael, 
Launch Party 9 p.m. Yes Makes The Organ and others. 


Health research awards 
boost work of five grad students 


Five UVic graduate students are now 
spending more time on their re¬ 
search and less time worrying about 
money, thanks to the Michael Smith 
Foundation for Health Research. 

They’ve each won trainee awards 
that are providing them with 
$20,000 a year for two years. The 
awards are offered in the fields of 
health services, population health, 
clinical and biomedical research. 
The UVic recipients are: 

Patricia Ebert, a PhD student in 


psychology, who wants to increase 
understanding of the roles psycho¬ 
social factors (such as personality, 
coping abilities and emotional func¬ 
tioning) have on older adults who 
do and don’t benefit from memory 
programs. 

Carolyn Green, a PhD student in 
health information science, is exam¬ 
ining how regional health boards use 
information to make decisions. “The 
information decision-makers receive 
must be accurate and up-to-date,” 


Welcome to UVic! 


cont'd from p. 1 


dents living in residence or off-cam¬ 
pus. Also included were events aimed 
at transfer and graduate students. 

“Our objective is to make new 
students feel comfortable and wel¬ 
come, and we want to make sure 
they’re aware of the services avail¬ 
able to them,” says Corner. 

This year was the first time since 
1995 that the program was offered 
free for participants, something that 
Corner believes makes it more acces¬ 
sible. More than 160 students and 
staff volunteered their time, and an 
estimated 2,000 students signed up 
to participate. 


“Coming to university as a first- 
year student, no matter what your 
age, is like starting high school all 
over again,” says Cheryl Laing, the 
program’s technical coordinator. 
She experienced new student ori¬ 
entation first-hand in 1999, when 
she came to UVic from Ontario. 

“It can be very overwhelming, 
but the program helps ease the tran¬ 
sition. You meet people on your 
tours and you start to feel more 
comfortable. The most important 
thing for all of us working on the 
orientation program is to help stu¬ 
dents get connected to UVic.” 


says Green. “I’ll be determining 
what work needs to be done to get 
the information required to make 
better decisions into their hands.” 

Wendy Hoglund, a PhD student 
in psychology, is studying the ex¬ 
periences of peer victimization with 
First Nations children in elemen¬ 
tary schools. Her research will fo¬ 
cus on the impact of peer victim¬ 
ization on the mental health and 
social and academic competence of 
First Nations children. 

Josephine Macintosh, an inter¬ 
disciplinary PhD student in social 
sciences, is evaluating the effective¬ 
ness of an interactive four-part play 
in communicating messages about 
high-risk sex and HIV prevention. 
Her “Full Circle” project, where ac¬ 
tors and their young audience 
members engage in frank discus¬ 
sions about sexuality, was featured 
in the June 5 issue of The Ring. 

Mary Wagner, a PhD student in 
biochemistry and microbiology, is 
investigating the cellular role of a 
tumour-suppressor protein known as 
ING. Her work will lead to a better 
understanding of how, when and why 
cells die or divide too much—the 
cause of diseases such as cancer, 
Alzheimer’s and muscular dystrophy. 
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